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“The Song of Hannah” 
and the Critique of Power 
Motif in I Samuel 

ROBERT I. BROWN 

“The Song of Hannah” (I Sam. 2:1-10) has a programmatic role within the Samuel 
corpus. As such, it reflects the theological perspective of its compiler/author: to give a 
divine interpretation to that historical movement from the charismatic leadership of the 
judges to the established rule of kings in Israel. This movement gave rise to a new ex¬ 
pression of human authority in the life of the people which stood in need of careful ex¬ 
planation. At the heart of the issue was the fine tension between the free and sovereign 
theocracy of Yahweh and the human monarchy. The perspective which structures the 
material of the book, as well as its redaction, embodies a refined critique of human 
power. This stance led the author to include within the inaugural poem certain themes 
which call into question the legitimacy of that human power which exists independently 
of theocratic sanction. Furthermore, he will provide materials in the subsequent 
periscopes illustrating this theme and culminating in the rejection of one monarchal 
figure in favor of another. This paper seeks to demonstrate how the author of the Samuel 
corpus executes his purpose, and will suggest some implications of his accomplishment. 

Before taking up directly the relation of Hannah’s prayer to the events which follow it, 
it must be pointed out what significance the Samuel birth-narrative has for the critique of 
power perspective. The prophet Samuel was born into an age of the Hebrew people when 
the institution of monarchy would threaten the spontaneity of the covenant community in 
its response to Yahweh’s rule exercised through his free choice of gifted leaders. Samuel 
found himself confronting such a prospect and was immersed in the controversy 
surrounding it. Moreover, his own story moved with the historical currents of that time. 
Recognizing this fact, the compiler of the Samuel corpus perceived the issue of power in 
terms of the narrative which records the barrenness of Hannah, her subsequent 
pregnancy, and her nurturing of the young Samuel. The development of this story finds 
its most eloquent climax in the song/prayer of Hannah. Yet, it is much more than a piece 
of poetry; it is even more significant than a praise of Yahweh’s intervention on the 
barren Woman’s behalf. 

Beginning with the simple experience of a godly woman, the prayer launches the book 
into a narrative of that transitional period described above. Moreover, it embodies that 
perspective which sees the perils of self-justifying power and which calls the Hebrew 
people back to a single-hearted devotion to tneocratic rule. Ui special interest to the 
thesis of this paper is the axiomatic statement contained in verse nine of the prayer: 
“For not by strength (b e ko a h) shall a man prevail.” This succinct assertion in¬ 
corporates the heartbeat of the words uttered by Hannah as she rejoiced in the birth of a 
child whose very existence sprang not from her intrinsic powers of conception alone but 
from Yahweh. It proclaims that all human power must become transparent before 
theocratic rule: “Yahweh shatters his foes; the Most High thunders in the heavens. 
Yahweh judges the ends of the earth and gives strength (‘oz) to his king, and exalts the 
horn of his anointed” (vs. 10). It will be argued that this theme dominates both the intent 
of this prayer and the narrative history of Israel which follows it. There exists a critique 
of human power within the thought of the Samuel corpus which guards the Israelite 
perception of Yahweh as the supreme King. 

The Power Issue in the Prayer 

A number of able scholars have demonstrated that this poem has the literary form of a 
“song of victory.” 1 As such, it celebrates the triumph of Yahweh over all competing 
powers and announces his day of victory. A prominent feature of this literary type is the 
employment of numerous epithets for deity which affirm the uniqueness of Yahweh’s 
power. These titles, when properly understood, underscore the presence of the power 
motif in the poem and place it in its theological context. Another significant element of 
the prayer is its discounting of human claims to power and its affirmation of divine 
justice on behalf of those who have been the victims of the abuse of that power. In this 
case, the critique appears as an ethical commentary. Furthermore, at the heart of the 
poem, and subsuming its essential theme, is an axiom (vs. 9) which focuses on the 
character of power itself. This is especially programmatic for the subsequent narrative, 
as shall be seen. Finally, in conjunction with this last point, the poem declares Yahweh’s 
rule in relation to an earthly sovereign, using a different term for power (vs. 10). These 
ideas are now treated in detail. 

The use of the three *en (“there is not”) clauses (vs. 2) coupled with the expression 
bilteka (“except you”) reinforces God’s solitary claim to holiness and steadfastness, 
qados (“holiness”) embodies the idea of “separateness” implied in the qd- stem. 2 Its 
association with remoteness, majesty, and exaltedness each reflect this emphasis. 3 The 
words of Isaiah 57:18 summarize this concept: “For thus saith the High and Lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is qados; I dwell in the high and qados place, with 
him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” Here, the sovereignty of the exalted one finds 
an appropriate imminence with persons whose spirits are transparent with respect to 
their own power, but receptive with respect to God’s. Linked to this exalted character is 
the expression siir (“rock”). 4 A common appellation for God, this term connotes 
“origin,” “security,” “firmness,” and “endurance.” As such, Yahweh is the defender of 
his people against their enemies (cf. Dt. 32:31). The juducial sense of this word is 
especially apparent: the Rock is perfect in judgment (Dt. 32:4), not able to be opposed by 
power alone (Ps. 75:?-7), and vindicates his own people (Hab. 1:12). When justice is 
violated, there is only one sound recourse: the Rock-Judge. Human power, per se, 
neither guarantees the legitimacy of the strong nor petrifies the helplessness of the 
weak. For Yahweh is the only Holy Rock who dwells with the humble and vindicates the 
exploited. 

The expression ’el-de’ot (“God of Knowledge”) further develops this theme. Occurring 
as it does subsequently to the prohibition against proud speech (vs. 3a), it gives the 
prohibition conceptual support. Because Yahweh is “God of Knowledge,” boastful 
claims do not count in his sight. In two other places, the knowledge of God is associated 
with his stalus as “Most High” (Ps. 73:11; Num. 24:16). Similarly, in the present context, 
it reinforces Hannah’s earlier appeal to his judicial sovereignty. Instructive in this 
regard, is the root idea of yd* which implies ability to distinguish between good and evil 
in a juducial way. 5 In his appeal to the “knowledge of God,” Elihu argues that God 
“gives the afflicted their right” and places them on thrones with kings (Job 36:1-7). 
Hence, the justice of God results in benefit to the powerless because his judgment is not 
inclined by residual power of persons but by his knowledge of them. In the parallel colon, 
God is the subject of the verb tkn. This verb explicates the judicial character of God. 
Normally meaning “regulate,” “measure,” or “estimate,” 6 it has the sense of holding in 
balance and equilibrium. Several passages in Proverbs use the term to indicate God’s 
interpretation of outer actions through his knowledge of inner lives (16:2; 21:2; 24:12). In 
the Samuel text, it is used with reference to * a lil6t (“deeds). Most instances of this word 
in the OT have a pejorative meaning, implying “evil deeds.” However, the neutral sense 
of an “exploit” (cf. the ‘1- stem) seems in view here. 7 The mere fact that a human ac¬ 
complishment has been boasted ought not to presume divine approval. Every feat of 
human power must be weighed (tkn) by the justice of Yahweh. If the emmendation of the 
text suggested by Dahood is accepted here, then the subject of the verb tkn is le’on, 
“victor.” 8 This term is used in the Job 36 passage discussed above (36:5). The judge not 
only discerns the true nature of human power by the standard of his justice, but, as the 
victor, also executes his judicial decree accordingly, making it effectual to its recipients. 
In that sense, he is the Warrior-Judge. 


Verse 10 employs another epithet for deity, “Most High” (‘elyon) in conjunction with 
Yahweh’s thundering “in the heavens.” This combination of terms is used for the ut¬ 
terance of the divine word, sovereignty over the nations, and exaltedness over lesser 
beings. 9 It speaks most forcefully of the exalted judgment and victory of God over his 
enemies as the effectual judge. 10 Associated with his status as “Most High” is his cosmic 
rule in which he “judges” the ends of the earth. The term din, used here (vs.10), focuses 
on vindication rather than retribution. This would suggest that Yahweh brings universal 
justice throughout his cosmic kingdom. Employed elsewhere, the word frequently 
denotes the vindication of the poor and the powerless through Yahweh’s reign and 
compassion. 11 Thus, Yahweh’s distinguishing attribute as universal sovereign is his 
administering of cosmic justice in order to rectify the condition of those who have ex¬ 
perienced the unjust application of power. This is the force of his role as Vindicator. 
Since he alone is the “Most High,” prerogatives of power and its distribution belong 
uniquely to him. 

In addition to the epithets for deity, verses 4-5 provide examples from human ex¬ 
perience which point to the implicit justice of God in the affairs of persons. Structurally, 
the three bicolons each have antithetical members to show this balance of justice. The 
first couplet deals with the realm of military might; the second, with the realm of 
economics; and the third, with the realm of fertility. In effect, the first two are general 
illustrations of role reversal through the intervention of God. However, the third is 
deeply personal since it speaks to Hannah’s own need (cf. I Sam. 1:5-6,11). There is (to 
utilize a paradigm from the physical sciences) no inertia of human powers in the 
universe. No power or condition is self-justifying, but open to reversal through the 
sovereign rule of Yahweh. Barrenness is no exception, but was, in fact, the precise 
human condition which commenced the history of Israel, since the primary covenant 
with Abraham and Sarah began in barrenness and was fulfilled in fruitfulness. 12 The 
impotence of the human situation becomes the occasion for covenant faithfulness 
through divine intervention. This theme is given universal scope in verses 6-8 where 
life/death, poverty/wealth, and lowliness/exaltedness are changeable conditions in the 
light of Yahweh’s power. 

The inability of human powers to justify themselves in the face of Yahweh’s rule leads 
to the affirmation of a crucial principle for discriminating between persons on the basis 
of divine justice. In verse 9, the idea of hesed stands in contrast to rasa’. The 
power/weakness correlates do not define the distinctions within Yahweh’s justice: might 
does not equal right. Instead, God judges an individual in relation to that person’s hesed 
or rasa’ (“loyalty” or “injustice”). As a number of studies have indicated, hesed in the 
OT denotes “covenant loyalty”: 13 on the part of Israel, to the obligations of the covenant; 
on the part of Yahweh, in his faithfulness to Israel. 14 It is precisely this relationship 
which undergirds one who stands before Yahweh’s bar of justice and seeks vindication. 
For Hannah, it was her source of assurance as she came before God at Shiloh to request a 
child. She brought no powers of her own, but, in the face of barrenness, appealed to 
covenant grace (I Sam. 1:11, 18, 19-20). Contrariwise, the one whose relationship and 
actions violate the covenant faces the sanctions of Yahweh’s law: the r^saim shall be 
cut off (dmm). What follows in the text is the axiomatic assertion (preceded by ki, “for”) 
that “not by might (ko a h) shah a man prevail (gbr).” Instructive, is the use of gbr which 
imitates the expression gibborim in verse 4 as a military designation. Coupled with the 
idea of “prevail” is the term for strength: ko a h. In a number of passages, it connotes a 
field’s yield (Gen. 4:12); a first-born son (Gen. 49:3); strength brought by nourishment 
(I Ki. 19:8); dutiful ambition (Eccle. 9:10); and effort (Job 36:19). It may refer to either 
man (Jud. 16:5) or God (II Ki. 17:36). The axiom asserts that residual capacities or 
natural abilities, independently of anything else, do not ultimately prevail. For God’s 
assessment of individuals exists not in relation to power, but in relation to justice, as has 
been demonstrated. 

How, then, does power exist legitimately in the human sphere? The concluding lines of 
verse 10 have often been attributed to a later interpolation because of the monarchal 
r^rences. 16 While this might be the case, it in no way disrupts the perspective of the 
Samuel corpus as set forth in the poem. Furthermore, in the light of what the prayer has 
been affirming about the nature of power, its words seem exceedingly appropriate: “He 
will give strength (*oz) to his king (malko) and exalt the horn (qeren) 17 of his anointed 
(m e sih6).” The term ‘oz occurs more than ninety times in the OT. Of these no less than 
ninety percent are attributed to God. For example, Yahweh is addressed as “O 
Strength” (Ps. 59:17); the king rejoices in Yahweh’s strength (Ps. 21:1); Yahweh gives 
strength to his people (Ps. 29:11); the name of Yahweh is a tower of strength (Prov. 
18:10)'. While residual human powers do not possess their own certification, Yahweh’s 
power does, and he confers it on individuals whom he has chosen. Both malko and m^siho 
express the dependence of the “king” and “anointed one” on God: they are his (-6). The 
roots of the melek concept in Israel are seen in the covenant with Abraham (Gen. 17:6, 
16; 35:11) and represent the gracious promise of Yahweh to his people (cf. Num. 24:7; 
Dt. 17:14-15). Yet, the Deuteronomic Law Code also affirmed the primacy of Yahweh as 
the supreme meie (Dt. 35:5). I Samuel 2:10 does not negate this supremacy, but affirms 
it. Legitimated resides with Yahweh; if it is shared, it is by his choice and with the king 
whom he has anointed. Herein lies the signficance of m e si a h for the text. In the OT, when 
applied to persons, the term refers to bestowal of favor (Ps. 23:5; 92:10) and ap¬ 
pointment for service (Ps. 105:15; Isa. 45:1).'Frequently, anointing of an individual was 
accompanied by a powerful manifestation of the Spirit. 18 . Hence, the conclusion of the 
song agrees with its overall thrust: that human power does not certify itself. Yahweh’s 
justice overrules human power and confers divine endowment on the ruler of Yahweh’s 
people who exercises it by virtue of that bestowment alone. What is true of the barren 
woman is also true of kings. 

The Power Issue in the Samuel Narrative 

This paper commenced with the thesis that the power critique presented in the prayer 
of Hannah (as described in the preceding discussion) is programmatic for much of what 
follows in the Samuel narrative. Within the limited scope of this paper, specific attention 
now focuses on those passages in I Samuel which bear out this perspective. 

Connected with Hannah’s prayer and its background is the account of Samuel’s 
prophetic call. 19 The circumstances of the call reinforce the viewpoint that has been set 
forth in 2:1-10. Chapter three points out the infrequency of visions from Yahweh prior to 
Samuel’s appointment as the new prophet (vs. 1). What is crucial here is Samuel’s age at 
the time of his call, thus breaking the revelatory silence. 2:18 describes him as “a boy 
girded with a linen ephod,” whose mother brought him a “little robe” yearly. 3:1 depicts 
him also as a “boy” (na‘ar) with seeming emphasis on the youthful aspect of its 
meaning. What is significant about this? Simply, that Yahweh would entrust his 
momentous prophetic word to a child who had neither experienced Yahweh nor heard his 
word before (vs. 7). In all its naive simplicity, childhood became the appropriate time for 
Yahweh to reveal his counsel to Samuel. The prophetic mission was not given to a 
seasoned prophet but to a child, for human capacity is not determinative of divine choice. 
Rather, Yahweh chooses one whose receptivity is greatest and whose life is most tran¬ 
sparent to the divine word. This is consonant with the theocratic tone of the prayer and 
with its critique of human power. 

Another example of this motif appears in the so-called “ark narrative” (4:l-7:2). 
While this account may have had a history as a separate document, the incorporation of 
it here was not arbitrary. 20 When Israelite troops faced severe losses at the hands of the 
Philistines, the ark of Yahweh was brought up since it represented the earthly power of 
Yahweh (4:3-4). Such an act, however, betrayed the tendency of the Israelites to 
manipulate (without success) their God by treating the locus of his theophany as a fetish, 
thereby offending his sovereignty. The subsequent loss of the ark in battle marked the 
departure of Yahweh’s presence from among his people (cf. 4:21-22) and resulted in a 
catastrophic defeat by the Philistines. Israel’s warriors lost both the battle and the ark. 
However, the rule of Yahweh did not depend on armies. Hence, the ark narrative is told 
to show how God used the inanimate cultic object, in its unattended circumstance, to 
demonstrate his great power among the nations. The Philistines were ravaged by a 
plague as the ark moved from one community to another. The image of the god Dagon 
was dismembered mysteriously by the presence of the ark in his temple. In effect, the 
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victory against the Philistines was accomplished not by valiant men of Israel, but by the 
intervention of Yahweh alone whose power superseded that of armies. Even when the 
ark returned to Israelite territory, God’s mighty arm extended its power to such a degree 
that the citizens exclaimed: “Who is able to stand before Yahweh, this holy God?” 
( 6 : 20 ). 

Moreover, at Mizpah, when Samuel called Israel back to Yahweh and away from 
idolatry, the people faced an additional Philistine menace. On that occasion, defeat of the 
enemy did not depend on military preparedness, but on the direct intervention of Yah¬ 
weh who “thundered with a mighty voice against the Philistines” (7:10). This 
phenomenon corresponds to the evidence of theocratic rule described in Hannah’s 
prayer (2:10). Two other military examples occur in I Samuel. In 14: Iff, when Jonathan, 
with the help of his armor bearer, determined to defeat single-handedly the Philistines at 
Michmash-Geba, he affirmed: “Come, let us go over to the garrison of these un¬ 
circumcised; it may be that Yahweh will work for us; for nothing can hinder Yahweh 
from saving by many or by few” (14:6). The power of numerical superiority is thereby 
discounted when viewed in the light of Yahweh’s sovereignty. Furthermore, the rout of 
the enemy was accompanied by the earthquake phenomenon which created confusion 
among the Philistines (14:15). This is comparable to the “thunder” at Mizpah, men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

The familiar hero story of David and Goliath likewise embodies this critique of human 
power. Goliath’s stature and armor, coupled with his awesome voice, incited fear in the 
Israelite camp. David, by comparison, was unable to sustain even the weight of Saul’s 
panoply. Saul’s words underline this inadequacy: “You are not able to go against the 
Philistine to fight with him; for you are but a youth . . .” (17:37). Facing the giant’s 
challenge, David asserted victory through Yahweh and argued that the defeat of Goliath 
would demonstrate “that Yahweh saves not with sword and spear; for the battle is 
Yahweh’s” (17:47). These military encounters reveal the perspective of Hannah’s 
prayer: “For not by might shall a man prevail.” 

Ultimately, I Samuel speaks to the question of monarchy as the political aspect of the 
power critique. Samuel must answer the request of Israel for a king in chapter 8. The 
request was phrased with emphasis on Israel’s similarity to “other nations” (vs. 5). 
Yahweh responded affirmatively, but with the recognition that the people of Israel had 
rejected him “from being king over them” (vs. 7), an act paramount to idolatry (vs. 8). 
In his criticism of monarchy, Samuel specified certain assertions of power made by the 
king which would curtail personal freedom and appropriate personal possessions. His 
emphasis is also on the fact that the people would have a king whom they had chosen for 
themselves (vs. 18). The Israelites also stipulated that their king should fight their 
battles (vs. 20). Yet, such a request was unnecessary in light of those times when Yah¬ 
weh had set aside earthly might of warriors in order to reveal his own power against the 
enemy. It is also significant that when Samuel called for a sign that Yahweh was 
displeased with Israel’s decision to have a king, Yahweh thundered from heaven (12:16- 
18), as a reminder of the divine theocracy attested to in Hannah’s prayer (2:10). Fur¬ 
thermore, the rejection of Saul as king was based upon his rebellion against this 
theocracy in the course of his reign (15:17-23). He had become presumptuous in his 
personal power, intruding into the priestly office (ch. 13) and failing to destroy com¬ 
pletely the Amalekites in obedience to Yahweh’s decree (15:17ff). Yahweh’s ideal for the 
leadership of Israel was to be a “man after his own heart” (13:14). It is noteworthy, 
therefore, that the instruction Yahweh gave to Samuel in choosing a new king placed a 
premium on the divine choice and discounted external power: “Do not look on his ap¬ 
pearance or on the height of his stature . . . for Yahweh sees not as man sees; man 
looks on the outward appearance, but Yahweh looks on the heart” (16:7). Once more, the 
principle of Hannah’s prayer structures the perspective of the narrative which records 
the emergence of monarchy in Israel. Yahweh had found in David an individual suf¬ 
ficiently transparent to his own powers so that the divine rule might work through him. 
This viewpoint facilitates an understanding of that delicate tension between theocracy 
and monarchy which dominated the rule of kings in Israel. 

Due to the limited scope of the present project, the ramifications of the power critique 
cannot be worked out in detail. However, some fruitful directions for research are 
suggested here as possible extensions of the present study: (1) In some ways, the per¬ 
spective of I Samuel carries over into the themes of its companion volume, II Samuel, 
particularly in the treatment of the ark of Yahweh during the reign of David the king. 
How its presence in Jerusalem as a symbol of Yahweh’s throne depicted the supremacy 
of theocracy over monarchy needs some careful attention. 

(2) Though evidence exists which indicates the use of several documents by the 
compiler/author of the Samuel corpus, the presence of a single perspective within the 
work argues in favor of a unifying principle for the whole of the corpus. More 
examination of additional supportative data in this regard should be undertaken. 

(3) As part of the former prophets collection, Samuel is a document which introduces 
a prophetic ethic into the Israelite community. In this sense, it inaugurates the prophetic 
movement in a unique sense as preparatory for the ministry of the latter prophets of the 
divided monarchy. Since the emphasis on social justice prevails throughout the oracles 
of the writing prophets, it appears that the power critique undergirds in a significant way 
this ethical posture. How this is the case would serve as the incentive for further work on 
an Old Testament ethic of the prophets. Such matters as economic, social, political, and 
religious justice are ultimately linked to a high view of theocracy which denies to human 
power any intrinsic justification. A biblical ethic for society would need to develop such a 
relationship. 

(4) It would also be instructive to explore the connection between the evaluation of 
power in Samuel and that which emerges within the framework of the New Testament 
message. This is eminently apparent in such concepts as a non-military suffering 
Messiah whose cross becomes a skandalon, and in the Pauline theology of gospel with its 
conviction that God has chosen the weak to confound the mighty (cf. I. Cor. l:18ff). 
Ultimately, the Christian exegete needs to deal with the concept that divine strength is 
made perfect in human weakness as a fuller development of the axiom “For not by might 
shall a man prevail” (cf. II Cor. 12:9). 
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Is God Unjust: A Study 
of Romans 9:14-18 

ROBERT M. N. PALMER 

When we contrast Moses and Pharaoh, we are not concerned with some nice differentiation of soul, or with the 
distinction between two 'personalities’ but with the unobservable paradox of election and rejection. . . .The one 
manifests the ‘Yes’of God, the other His ‘No’; the one His mercy, the other His hardening; both the good and the bad 
are made use of to maintain and expose the invisible glory of God. 

Karl Barth 
The Epistle to the Romans 

What then shall we say? Is God unjust? Not at all! For he says to Moses, “I will have mercy on whom I 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have compassion.” It does not, therefore, depend 
on man’s desire or effort, but on God’s mercy. For the Scripture says to Pharaoh: “I raised you up for 
this very purpose that I might display my power in you and that my name might be proclaimed in all 
the earth.” Therefore God his mercy on whom he wants to have mercy, and he hardens whom he 
wants to harden . 1 

This passage of Scripture plays an intricate part in the unfolding of Paul’s continuing 
argument in the Book of Romans. 2 It is deeply tied to its surrounding context and only 
after, at least, a brief survey of it should the passage be interpreted. Following a survey 
of this contextual material in chapter nine, a verse by verse commentary with a sum¬ 
mary will occupy the balance of this paper. 

One of Paul’s main themes in the Book of Romans up to chapter nine is that the 
“righteous shall live by faith” (Rom. 1:17). He has had to make it clear that the Law is of 
no use in trying to either establish or maintain a relationship with God, for Christians 
must totally trust themselves to the grace of God. Obviously, however, physical Israel 
appears at least to be excluded from the promises made long ago to her by God, for by in 
large she has rejected the object of the Christians’ trust — Christ Jesus (8:39). But Paul 
is now in a dilemma, for it would appear to the Jews among his readers that since 
physical Israel has to such a degree rejected their only means of salvation, the promises 
of God to Israel are now void. But if the promises are void, then it would mean that God 
has failed. Paul changes to a diatribe style of writing 3 to deal with these logically correct 
questions, after a brief lamentation for Israel which begins chapter nine. 4 

In 9:6 Paul asks the first of three rhetorical questions 5 : 

If what has been said is true then surely has not God’s Word failed? Paul responds by 
saying that all Israel (physical) are not Israel (spiritual) (v. 6). To be a true child of God 
one must be a child after the promise not just after the flesh (v. 8; cf. Gal. 4:23, 28). Paul 
uses the two pairs of examples, Isaac and Ishmael 6 , and Jacob and Esau, to show that 
God has always dealt this way, even with the seed of Abraham. 7 God has always been 
choosing between the children of promise and the children of the flesh, and this ‘election’ 
to the people of God “rests on nothing other than the sovereign, electing character of 
grace.” 8 For the remnant to be called out of physical Israel into the Christian Church 
must not be seen to mean that the promises have somehow failed, for they were always 
given in terms of not just the seed of Abraham, but the specific seed of promise. For if it 
were just enough to be of the flesh of Abraham to receive the promises, why Paul asks, 
then did not Ishmael, Abraham’s first born, receive the promise given to his father. At 
least Isaac could claim to be the son of Sarah, but Jacob had absolutely no station over 
Esau, for they both had the same mother and Esau was even born first, yet God freely 
chose Isaac over Ishmael and Jacob over Esau. 

The principle that Paul states in vv. 6-13, that God chooses sovereignly whomever He 
wills to continue the true Israel (spiritual), led logically to the second question in v. 14 as 
to whether this was just or not. Behind his objection lies the Jewish idea that man’s 
works within the covenant determined God’s judgment on him. 9 Paul answers that God 
has mercy on whom He will or hardens whom He will, not in light of man’s effort or 
desires (v. 16), but according to His own secret motivation, regardless of the object of 
His mercy or hardening. 10 God heeds no man’s call as a debtor to him for whatever 
reason, for God is free to choose either mercy or hardening with equal ease and justice. 

The third question in this pericope also follows logically, for if His promises have not 
failed to the true Israel, and He has historically always dealt with even Abraham’s seed 
by electing the children of promise, and God can even harden those on whom He chooses 
to have no mercy, then, how can God blame me? Who can resist His will? (v. 19). If God 
controls all the cards and makes all the ultimate decisions of fate, then man is no longer a 
morally responsible creature. Paul responds to this question by not responding to it. He 
rejects the question out of hand and proceeds to point out that man has no more rights 
with God than does a pot with a potter (vv. 20-21). 11 

It quickly becomes clear after even such a brief review of chapter nine as the one 
above that the themes of the whole chapter are bound closely together, especially w. 14- 
18, the second of the three questions. Paul leads to v. 14 with “Jacob I loved, but Esau I 
hated.” (v. 13) using this quotation from Mai. 1:2, 3, to complete his point that God has 
always chosen from among the seed of Abraham, His true children. But this is such a 
strong statement that it almost automatically evokes the question, “What then shall we 
say? Is God unjust? Notatall!” (v. 14; 3-5). “What then shall we say?” (ti oun eroumen) 
is used to introduce an objection which is stated only to be refuted. 12 Unjust (adikia) is a 
forensic term meaning not impartial as a judge should be. It is the antonym of righteous 
(dikaios). Therefore, the question could read “Is God legally unjust or shows partiality 
in judgment so that He is unfit to be a judge?” which demands righteousness 
(dikaiosune ). 13 This would be to deny the very nature of God, however, for Paul has 
already shown that God is just (3:5). God cannot possibly deny Himself, 14 so Paul reacts 
to this question of God with horror, “Not at all!” (m$ ginoito ). 15 How could anyone ask 
God if He is just? By definition for Paul, God’s justice is a given. He does not respond 
directly to the question of how God can love one man and hate another before they are 
even born, but instead goes to Scripture to show that God has always acted this way. Paul 
tries to establish that God is still in harmony with Himself when He elects one to mercy 
and another to be hardened. 

Paul, quoting Exodus 33:19 16 (v. 15), links Moses with Pharaoh at this point to make 
another set of pairs 17 such as he has already made with Isaac and Ishmael, and Jacob 
and Esau. 18 God tells Moses, “I will have mercy on whom I have mercy and . . . com¬ 
passion on whom I have compassion.” Mercy (eleeo) and compassion (oilteird) surely 
mean the same thing and are brought together as a Hebrew parallism, to make the 
statement stronger. 19 So God can have mercy on whomever He will, the emphasis being 
on whomever (hon an). God is totally free to choose mercy or, as is seen in v. 18, to 
choose the opposite, no matter what the individual does. God is not bound to anyone and 
need not respond to any human work or desire. 20 “It does not, therefore, depend on man’s 
desire or effort, but on God’s mercy” (v. 16). Man’s desire (thelo) 21 and effort (trecho) 22 
describe the range of human activity that man could possibly initiate so as to get God to 
move towards him with mercy (eleeff). 23 No matter what man does he cannot affect the 
outcome of God’s decision as to his fate. The “it” of v. 16, participation in God’s mercy, 
does not, therefore, depend on man’s behavior or even his attitudes and desires. 24 

The “for” (gar) that starts v. 17 is parallel to the “for” (gar) in v. 15. 25 Therefore v. 17 
modifies v. 14 just as v. 15 did. Thus what God said to Pharaoh is parallel to that which is 
said to Moses. God is neither unjust for giving mercy to Moses nor for His dealings with 
Pharaoh, and in light of the Old Testament and v. 18, it can be seen that God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart. This clearly establishes the positive and negative side of the equation of 
God’s free choice. 26 God is neither unjust because He showed mercy to Moses nor 
because He showed the converse to Pharaoh. 

God brought Pharaoh on the stage of history, raised him up (exegeiro) 27 for the very 
same purpose that He did Moses. His two fold purpose was to “display 28 His power” and 
that His “name might be proclaimed 29 in all the earth. ” In some ways Pharaoh can, of all 
things, be seen to stand for Israel rejected. The Pharaoh who persecuted Israel, is now in 
the place of the physical, rejected, Israel that persecutes the Church. 30 It is important to 
grasp from this verse the purpose of election, for it is here that it all becomes 
meaningful. It is not the arbitrary will of a capricous God that determines the fate of 
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1 All references to the Bible are from the New Inter¬ 
national Version of the New Testament. 

2 In a paper of this size and considering the number of 
verses that will be covered it is important to realize that 
many points will have to be assumed or dealt with only in 
passing. It is, of course, hoped that the very important 
themes of this passage shall be captured within the 
context of chapter nine and the argument as a whole in 
the Book of Romans. 

3 C. K. Barrett. A Commentary on the Epistle 
the Romans, (New York: Harper &~Row, 1957), p. 185, 
see also W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The Epistle to the 
Romans: The International Critical Commentary Series, 
5thed. (Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1902), p. 253. 

4 C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1932), p. 154. He feels 
chapters 9-11 are one of Paul’s old sermons that he just 
added into the text for some reason. He suggests this 
because of what he feels is the abruptness of the change 
between chapter eight and nine. But Dodd seems to have 
missed the point that to the Jewish reader of Paul, what 
Paul said in 9-11 logically came next. What Paul had been 
saying in the preceding chapters has been revolutionary 
for a Jew. His whole concept of Law and God’s 
movement in history (bringing in of the gentiles) have 
been shattered. Paul must now move to answer the 
questions that the thinking Jew would naturally ask. Has 
God, therefore, failed? Is He, therefore, unjust? and if 
my fate has been determined for me how can God hold 
me responsible? 

5 John Murray, The Epistle to the Romans One Vol: 
New International Commentary Series, (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1968): 11:27. 

though he is unnamed in this passage, he is still 
very much in mind, cf. Gal. 4. 

7 It should be noted at this point that there are in fact 
three pairs of examples, not just two. Moses and Pharaoh 
are the third pair and are just as important as the above 
two. See Herman Ridderbos, Paul: An Outline of his 
Theology, trans. John Richard de Witt, (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans 1975), p. 344. Also Johannes Munck, Christ & 
Israel: An Interpretation of Romans 9-11, (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1967), p. 36. cf. Karl Barth, Church 
Dogmatics II/2 trans. & ed. G. W. Bromiley and T. F. 
Torrance, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1957), p. 219. Pages 
213-233 are a great help in understanding God’s elections 
process in Christ, esp. pp. 218-222 which deal specifically 
with 9:14-18. 

8 Ridderbos, p. 344. 
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25:23 Jacob was chosen over Esau because he kept the 
Law. Herman C. Strack, and Paul Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud and Midrash, 
(Munchen: C. H. Beck, 1926) III, 267. cf. R. H. Charles, 
ed. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament in English, 2 Vol. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1913), 11:37. The patristic interpretation was that 
Pharaoh was hardened due to his own sins. Herman 
Schelkle, Paulus (Dusseldorf: Patmos Verlag. 1956). 

10 There has been some debate as to whether Paul is 
entering into a theodicy at this point. John Peter Lange, 
A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Romans, trans. 
Phillip Schaff, (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, n.d.), p. 313. 
He feels that Paul is doing so. But even Dodd, p 155 and 
A. M. Hunter, The Epistle to the Romans, (London: SCM 
Press, 1955), p. 91 agree that Paul makes no attempt to 
justify God, though they feel it is because Paul’s view of 
God is unjustifiable. Instead of trying to defend God Paul 
simply rejects all such attempts as trying to measure 
God by man’s measure, see Anders Nygren, Com¬ 
mentary on Romans, trans. C. C. Rasmussen, 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1949), p. 365. 

J1 Nygren, p. 368. Barth says that man is determined 
for the glory of God whatever his state and can therefore 
find the question of v. 19 as irrelevant to Paul for all have 
died in Jesus and all will live in Him. Barth’s insipient 
universalist tendencies show very strongly at this point. 
C. D. II/2 pp. 221-222. Dodd, p. 159, and Hunter, p. 91. both 
disagree with Paul and feel that he has overstated his 
case, for man is not comparable to a pot 

12 Sanday, p. 253. The following “me” lends power to 
this point as it presupposes a negative answer to the 
question. 
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Schrenk, “adikia ”, Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, (here after THDNW), Vol. 1, p. 155. The 
word is included in the lists of offences in Rom. 1:29. see 
also Matthew' Black, Romans: New Century Bible, 
(London: Butler & Tanner, 1973). p. 133. “para totheo” is 
found in Rom. 2:11, Eph. 6:9, Prov. 8:30. cf. Sanday, p. 

253. 

14 Handley C. G. Moule, The Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans, 5th ed. (New York: Armstrong, 1902), p. 252. 

15 “Me, ginoito” is found elsewhere in Romans at 3:4, 
6; 6:2; 15:7:7; 11:1,11. Paul reacts with horror and holds 
fast to the confession that God is righteous “And this can 
only mean that the procedure described in vv. 6-13 
(electing between the seed of Abraham), the God of 
Israel is not acting in defiance of but in accordance With 
the order established by Himself, that is to say, not ar¬ 
bitrarily but in profoundest harmony with Himself and in 
a manner supremely worthy of Himself and therefore in 
the most objective sense righteously”. Barth, D. C. p. 
218. also see Sanday, p. 253. and Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, (Chicago: 
University Press, 1975), p. 157. 

16 There is a slight variation in the verb tenses used 
between the LXX. MT, and Paul though it does not 
change the meaning at all. see Sanday, p. 254. 

17 Infra n. 7. 

18 cf. Bernhard Weiss, Brief an die Romer, (Got¬ 
tingen: Verlag, 1885), p. 412 et al for those who see the 
figure of Moses differently. 

19 See Lange, p. 313; Sanday, p. 254. cf. Marvin R. 
Vincent, Word Studies in the New Testament, 4 Vol. 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1946) 111:104. Also Bult- 
mann, THDNT, II: 484 and V: 161. 

20 Billerbeck, 111:268. In the Jewish interpretation of 
Ex. 33:19 (Rom. 9:15) “I will spare him who is worthy to 
be spared and I will show mercy upon him who is worthy 
of mercy”. Paul, of course, broke with this type of 
thinking. 

21 “Thelo” desire or will. “What is meant is man’s 
concern for salvation.” Schrenk “thelo” THDNT IV:52. 
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“Trecho” though most see in this word a reference 
to running a race, which is a common metaphor of Paul 
(I Cor. 9:24. 26; Gal. 3:2; 5:7; Phil. 2:16; 2 Th. 3:1) see 
Bauer, p. 833; Vincent, p 104, Barrett, p. 185; Sanday, p. 
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33:15. Therefore “Cet imploi de ‘trecho’ ” corresponds a 
l’imploi de “dioko” pour designer la meme situation. 
Bert Noack. “Celui qui Court Rom. 9:16” Studia 
Theologica 24 (1970), p. 116. cf. Lange, p. 314; and 
Bauernfeind. THDNT. VIII:281. 

23 Bauer, p. 248. 
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Luthi, The Letter to the Romans, trans. Kurt 
Schoenenberges, (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1961). p. 
134. 
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sickness, the original meaning of the text in boththe LXX 
and MT. (2). To call into history, call up on the stage of 
history, and (3). to create for this purpose. Paul clearly 
takes liberties here and translates the word according to 
the second way. (cf. Zeck. 11:16, Matt. 11:11 and John 
7:52). See Munck. p. 46; Sanday, p. 255; Vincent, p. 105; 
Vincent taylor, The Epistle to the Romans, (London: 
Epworth Press, 1955), p. 63; Oepke; THDNT, 11:338; and 
Bauer, p. 273. 

28*4 

“Endeiknumi” to show or to demonstrate 
something. Bauer, p. 262. 

29 

“Diaggello” to “proclaim far and wide” the name 
of God. Bauer, p. 181. 


30 Barth C.D 11/2:220 He even compares their 
histories and feels they are types of each other. 

3L Paul shows how the “thelein” of free and sovereign 
disposal is declared in the event of salvation. It finds 
expression as a demonstration of wrath and power both 
in having mercy and in hardening.” Schrenk. THDNT, 
111:48. 

32 Bauer, p. 249 

“Skleruno” is used of the Pharaoh in Ex. 4:21; 7:3, 
22; 8:15; 9:12, 35; 10:1, 20. 27; 13:15; 14:4. 8, 17. and in 
many more places. See Munck p. 49. It means to harden, 
in this case a heart 


34 Some like C. H. Dodd, p. 158 and Hunter, p. 91, 
simply reject Paul’s conclusion saying that he is wrong. 
Others feel that they can modify v. 18 and its implications 
by saying that God only hardens to achieve His purposes 
but that that has no personal or eternal value, cf. 
Williams, p. 308; Taylor, p. 63. Even Barrett softens this 
passage to a degree, p. 186. 

35 

John Calvin, Commentary on Romans, (Delaware: 
Associated Pub., n.d.) on 9:14-18. Also see Murray 11:29; 
Sanday, p. 257; and, of course, Barth who saw clearly the 
implications of anything less than a totally soveriegn 
God. 


man, but it is a God who has a purpose as high as He is. For all men are elected to glorify 
God, even those who are rejected. This glroy is the displaying of His power and the 
proclaiming of His name, which God accomplishes, no matter what the fate He deter¬ 
mines for each individual, in all men’s lives. 

In v. 18, Paul sums up all that has been said in the preceding four verses and con¬ 
cludes: “Therefore God has mercy on whom He wants to have mercy, and He hardens 
whom He wants to harden.’’ Since (ara oun) God has freely chosen Moses and rejected 
Pharaoh, it can now clearly be seen that historically God wills (thelo) 31 to have mercy 
(eleeo) 32 on whom He freely determines and He also freely determines whom He will 
harden (skleruno). 33 

In this last verse there is added an element that has caused great concern to some, for 
to have mercy is one thing but to harden is another and it requires an explanation or 
justification for some. In the light of v. 13, v. 18 can hardly be seen to be anything other 
than a broadening of the former. Where v. 13 is specific, v. 18 has now become general 
and reveals that “I hated Esau’’ was not an accident and was in fact the negative side of 
God’s electing process. Many have tried to dilute this negative side of the electing 
process to mean that God only hardens to achieve His temporal purposes, but that this 
has no meaning in eternal terms; 34 rather, as Calvin and many others have pointed out, 
this interpretation is to sell the text short and rob it of its true meaning. 35 Paul plainly 
means that God is totally soveriegn and He uses that sovereignty to choose whomever He 
wills to be His or to choose whomever He wills to reject. The question has now been posed 
and dealth with. Is God unjust? Not at all! God’s totally free choice of Jacob over Esau is 
part of the electing process embodying both the positive side (Jacob) and negative side 
(Esau). Even the the account of Moses and the Pharaoh there is an example of this 
negative and positive process. How can the Jew complain? For Paul has clearly shown 
that this electing process is the way He has always dealt with man, even the seed of 
Abraham. The modern man still has problems with this process of election, just as some 
did in Paul’s time. The truth of what Paul is saying is timeless, and man is no less 
dependent on God’s choice today than Isaac was. 

Thus, Paul’s main objective in this pericope was to show from the text of the Old 
Testament that God had always been electing in this manner, even from among the seed 
of Israel. This was not a new wrinkle in God’s character. For with Isaac and Ishmael, 
Jacob and Esau, and in this passage Moses and Pharaoh, Paul gave three well-known 
and historical examples of God’s electing process and showed how the same process that 
was at work at that time was at work between the Church and Israel of their day. As Paul 
answers his Jewish listeners, that what he has been describing is in harmony with the 
character of God as revealed in the Old Testament, he builds on the underlying theme of 
predestination and God’s total freedom in that predestining. No matter what man does 
he cannot affect his fate with God (v. 16). God must move first toward man before any 
action on the part of man can possibly be of God value. God owes man nothing and is not 
forced to action by what men feel is their right. Man is in a state of total dependence, 
when he is in a true state of faith in God, and this dependence leaves no room for works 
either to establish or maintain a relationship with God. “For God has mercy on whom He 
will, and He hardens whom He will” (v. 18). 


Romans 9:5-— 

Is Christ Called God? 

V. PHILLIPS LONG 

According to Sanday and Headlam, “The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably 
been discussed at greater length than that of any other verse in the N.T.” 1 This is in¬ 
dicative of two things: (1) Romans 9:5 must be a verse of considerable significance to 
warrant the attention given it by so many able commentators, (2) a simple solution to the 
interpretation of this controversial verse should not be expected. 

The text of Romans 9:5 is sure, for there are no significant variations in the textual 
tradition. 2 The primary problem involves the question of how the verse should be punc¬ 
tuated. Punctuation is very significant in Rom. 9:5, because it dictates what in¬ 
terpretation is to be given to the phrase kai ex hon ho Christos to kata sarka ho on epi 
panton theos eulogatos eis tous aionas aman (and from whom is the Christ according to 
the flesh who is over all God blessed forever amen; 9:5b). Scholars are divided over 
whether Paul intended to refer theos (God) to ho Christos (the Christ) or to merely insert 
a doxology to God the Father. 

Although some commentators have sought to base arguments upon punctuation marks 
present in several of the early uncial manuscripts, the general concensus of modern 
scholars is that such evidence is of very little significance. 3 Therefore, it is necessary for 
the modern editor or translator to insert “such marks of punctuation as seem ap¬ 
propriate to the syntax and meaning” of the passage. 4 In so doing with regard to Rom. 
9:5, the editor or translator unavoidably applies an interpretation to the passage. Bruce 
Metzger succinctly outlines the chief interpretations of Rom. 9:5 as the following: 

(a) Placing a comma after sarka and referring the following words to ho Christos (“. . . who is God 
overall, blessed for ever”). 

(b) Placing a point (either a colon or a full stop) after sarka and taking the following words as a 
clause independent of ho Christos. (Several translations are possible: “God who is over all be blessed 
for ever!”; or “He who is God over all be blessed for ever! ”; or “He who is over all is God blessed for 
ever.”) 

(c) Placing a comma after sarka and a point (a colon or a full stop) after panton. (This, which is a 
modification of (b), is to be translated, “...who is over all. God be (or, is) blessed for ever!;; ) 5 

In order to decide which of the interpretations given above is more probable, it is 
necessary to assess (1) the grammatical evidence, (2) the contextual evidence, and (3) 
the evidence of Pauline usage. As in all investigations of this nature, it is preferable to 
begin with the grammatical considerations. Three grammatical arguments in favor of 
adopting punctuation (a), which refers theos to ho Christos, will be discussed. 

Firstly, it is argued that syntactically speaking it is more natural to refer ho on (who 
is), in the sense of a relative pronoun, to something which precedes (i.e. ho Christos) 
than to make ho on stand as a subject beginning a new sentence (cf. 2 Cor. 11:31). 
Although it certainly cannot be denied that ho on is sometimes used in the N.T. as the 
subject of an independent sentence (cf. Matt. 12:30; Luke 11:23; John 3:31), Timothy 
Dwight correctly observes that 

... the peculiarity of Rom. ix. 5, as compared with such passages, lies in the fact, that in the clause 
immediately preceding there is a prominent noun to which the phrase is most easily joined, and a 
noun, also, designating a person of whom a description in the way of praise might be readily ex¬ 
pected. 6 

Also in this connection, it is argued that if ho on is to be taken as beginning an in¬ 
dependent sentence, the on is superfluous and not according to normal Greek usage. 
Sanday and Headlam point out that “no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the N.T., 
of the participle on being used with a prepositional phrase and the noun which the 
prepositional phrase qualifies.” 7 If Paul had intended to make theos the subject, he could 
have accomplished this most directly by writing ho epi panton theos (the over all God) . 8 

With regard to the first grammatical argument, it seems fair to conclude that although 
ho on could stand independent of ho Christos, it is more natural, so far as grammar is 
concerned, to take it as finding its antecedent in ho Christos. 

A second grammatical argument has to do with the position of eulogatos (blessed). It is 
argued that if Paul had intended to insert a doxology in 9:5, punctuations (b) and (c), he 
would have placed eulogatos first, in conformity with the normal usage of the LXX and 
the N.T. Against this argument, Abbot asserts that “there is nothing to hinder a Greek 
writer from changing the ordinary position of eulogatos and kindred words when from 
any cause the subject is naturally more prominent in his mind.” 9 Many Greek scholars 
concede a degree of validity to this “emphasis in view” observation, with the result that 
the argument from the position of eulogatos cannot be pressed as conclusive. Never¬ 
theless, since virtually all exclamatory doxologies in the LXX and the N.T. have the 
doxological word in first position (except where a copula is inserted), the position of 
eulogatos does provide at least some evidence that the last half of Rom. 9:5 should not be 
taken as a doxology. 10 John Murray, far from admitting weakness in the eulogatos 
argument, makes the following assertion: 

This preponderant usage of both Testaments constitutes a potent argument against the supposition 
that"Rom. 9:5b should be regarded as a doxology to God. . . . The reasons necessary to support the 
thesis that Paul had here departed from the usual, if not uniform, formula for doxology would have to 

be conclusive. 11 

A third grammatical argument is that to kata sarka (according to the flesh) seems to 
expect an antithesis. In Rom. 1:3-4 Paul describes Christ first according to his human 
descent (kata sarka; according to the flesh) and then antithetically according to his 
divine descent(kata pneuma hagiosunas; according to the spirit of holiness). It is argued 
that, following the pattern of 1:3-4, Christ’s description in 9:5 as of the Jews according to 
human descent leads the reader to expect an antithetical description of Christ in the 
spiritual realm. The words ho on k.t.l. (who is . . .) do provide such an antithesis. 

Two main objections are raised against this argument. First, it is variously argued 
that to kata sarka does not imply an antithesis. Denny argues that “the greatness 
reflected upon Israel by the origin of the person in question is sufficiently conveyed by ho 
Christos, without any expansion.” 12 Beet argues that the words to kata sarka were 
necessitated by Paul’s unwillingness to exceed the truth, i.e. that Christ belonged to the 
Jews only by outward bodily descent. 13 The most common argument in this connection is 
that the prepositional phrase with the article (9:5), as opposed to the phrase without the 
article (1:3), denotes “a complete contrast, which is either expressly stated, as in 12:5, 
or may be self-evident from the context, as in 1:15; 12:18.” 14 Whereas these arguments 
demonstrate that to kata sarka does not absolutely demand an antithesis, they certainly 
do not preclude the possibility or even probability of an antithesis in Rom. 9:5. 

The second main objection is that the proper antithesis of sarx (flesh) is pneuma 
(spirit), not theos (God). This objection cannot stand, for theos is used often in the N.T. to 
contrast with sarx (e.g. Luke3:6; lCor. 1:29; Col. 3:22; Phlm. 16; etc.). 

Regarding the third grammatical argument, although it is certainly true that to kata 
sarka does not absolutely demand an antithesis, it seems to this writer that Sanday and 
Headlam are correct in their statement that “probably anyone reading the passage for 
the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and would naturally 
take the words that follow as a contrast.” 15 

In our grammatical investigations, we have been dealing not with proof but with 
probability. Obviously, none of the arguments presented can be pressed as being con¬ 
clusive, but this does not mean, as Meyer asserts, that they are of no value in deciding 
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the question. 16 It seems to this writer that each factor — ho on, eulogatos, and to kata 
sarka — when taken in its most natural sense, points to the probability that Rom. 9:5b 
refers to Christ. So, while admitting that the grammatical evidences are not conclusive, 
it seems fair to echo Dwight’s conclusion that they provide “a combined and com¬ 
pounded probability” which “should not fail to be duly considered.” 17 

With regard to the second category of evidence to be investigated, the contextual 
evidence, it is quite widely recognized that the interpretation which refers 9:5b to Christ 
admirably suits the context. Paul begins the chapter by stating that he has great sorrow 
and unceasing anguish in his heart. He then explains the cause of his sadness by 
enumerating the privileges which the Jews have received and yet have failed to respond 
to properly. The supreme privilege is that it is from the Jews that Christ came, insofar as 
his human origin is concerned. To emphasize the tragedy of the Jews’ rejection of this 
final privilege, Paul goes on to describe who it is that has been rejected — none other 
than “he who is over all, God blessed forever.” 18 He then proceeds to explain (v. 6) that 
despite what might seem to be the case,” ... it is not as though the word of God has 
failed.” The interpretation which refers 9:5b to Christ makes perfectly good sense in the 
context of the passage. Indeed, as Murray points out, “without some predication ex¬ 
pressive of Jesus’ transcendent dignity there would be a falling short of what we should 
expect in this climactic conclusion.” 19 

But what of those interpretations which refer 9:5b to God the Father? Although, as 
Dwight points out, “the antecedent presumption from the surrounding verses is against a 
doxology to God in this place,” 20 it is an overstatement to say that a doxology to God 
would be radically out of harmony with the context. Abbot states the case for the 
doxological interpretation in the following manner: 

He (Paul) is indeed deeply grieved at the unbelief and blindness of the great majority of his coun¬ 
trymen; but his sorrow is not hopeless. He knows all the while that ‘the word of God hath not failed’; 
that ‘God hath not cast off his people whom he foreknew’; that at last ‘all Israel shall be saved’; and 
nothing seems to me more natural than the play of mingled feelings which the passage presents ; grief 
for the present temproary alienation of his countrymen from Christ; joy and thanksgiving at the 
thought of the priceless blessings of which Christ was the minister to men, and in which his coun¬ 
trymen should ultimately share 21 

Although, in light of Rom. 11:25-27, it cannot be denied that Paul had such feelings as 
those which Abbot describes, it is nonetheless doubtful that they were.his motivation in 
Rom. 9:1-5. If Rom. 9:5b is to be taken as a doxology, it is difficult to account for the fact 
that 9:6 begins with “But . . .” (de). 22 At any rate, the contextual evidence for either 
interpretation cannot be pressed as conclusive. It does seem, however, that the in¬ 
terpretation which refers ho on k.t.l. to ho Christos is a very natural reading of the 
passage, makes excellent sense, and is more free from difficulties than the doxological 
interpretation. Thus, the contextual evidence, like the grammatical evidence, points to 
the Christological interpretation as more probable than the doxological interpretation. 

Since on the basis of grammar and context the most natural interpretation seems to be 
that which refers theos to Christ, the passage should be punctuated in such a way as to 
allow such an interpretation, unless it be demonstrated that theos and ho Christos 
comprise so great an antithesis in Paul’s mind that he could not possibly have placed 
them in apposition. To decide this question it is necessary to turn to the third category of 
evidence, the evidence of Pauline usage. It is in this area that the major objections to the 
traditional interpretation have been raised. 23 

The primary objection is that Paul nowhere calls Christ theos and therefore cannot be 
understood as doing so in Rom. 9:5. Abbot goes so far as to assert that “there is no clear 
instance, in which any New Testament writer, speaking in his own person, has called 
Christ God.” 24 Meyer, while denying that Paul ever calls Christ God, admits that in John 
1:1 and 20:28 Christ is called theos and that Paul’s Christology essentially agrees in 
substance with the Christology of John so that Paul “might have affirmed ... the 
predicate theos (of divine essence) of Christ.” Notwithstanding, Meyer makes the 
following assertion: 

. . . yet Paul has never used the express theos of Christ, since he has not adopted, like John, the 
Alexandrian form of conceiving and setting forth the divine essence of Christ, but has adhered to the 
popular concrete, stictly monotheistic terminology, not modified by philosophical speculation even for 
the designation of Christ; and he always accurately distinguishes God and Christ. 

It seems that Meyer does not mean to detract from the deity of Christ, but merely to 
assert that Paul always states that deity so as to mark the functional subordination of the 
Son, not subordination of nature, power, or eternity, but “just such as is marked by the 
simple but profound words Father and Son.” 26 But should it be thought impossible that 
Paul, while keeping such functional subordination habitually in view, might in some 
situation depart from his habitual designations and actually call Christ God, thereby 
asserting the deity which is everywhere apparent in Paul’s other designations of 
Christ? 27 A great number of Pauline and N.T. scholars have had little difficulty in 
believeing that Paul could have and indeed did call Christ God in one or more places. For 
example, Herman Ridderbos, a notable modern scholar, states that in a few places 
“Paul calls Christ himself God, to be blessed forever (Rom. 9:5; cf. 2 Thes. 1:12; Tit. 
2:13).” 28 It seems to this writer that there is insufficient reason on the basis of Pauline 
usage to conclude that Paul could not and therefore did not ever call Christ God. 

A second objection, less weighty than the first, is that to call Christ not only God but 
“God over all” (epi panton theos) is to deny Christ’s functional subordination and is 
therefore incompatible with Pauline usage. However, when couched in a proper un¬ 
derstanding of Trinitarian theology, the concept of Christ’s functional subordination does 
not deny the on going cosmic work of Christ, in which sense Christ may be described as 
“God over all.” Furthermore, even if this assertion is denied, the objection can be 
quickly dismissed on the grounds that, following the natural order of the Greek words, 
the passage can be punctuated in such a way that Paul designates Christ not “God over 
all,” but “Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever.” 

A third major objection is that in the genuine Apostolic writings one does not find 
doxologies, of the normal form for doxologies to the Father, addressed to Christ. 29 An 
attempt is made to draw a sharp distinction between eulogamenos (which is sometimes 
applied to Christ) and eulogatos (which, it is contended, is never applied to Christ). In 
the first place, it is possible, perhaps likely, that 9:5b is not a doxology at all, but rather a 
declaration of deity (cf. 2 Cor. 11:31; Rom. 1 : 25). Secondly, the attempted distinction, i.e. 
that eulogatos is only applied to God and eulogamenos to man, cannot be sustained. 30 

None of the major objections to the Christological interpretation of Rom. 9:5 seem to 
be particularly weighty. In each area of investigation, no evidence has been discovered 
which can decide the issue conclusively. However, since there is no argument from 
Pauline usage which is of sufficient strength to rule out the possibility of a Pauline 
reference to Christ as God, and since the grammatical and contextual evidence points in 
the direction of refering 9:5b back to Christ, it seems quite probably to this writer that in 
Rom. 9:5 we have an example of Paul describing Christ as God. 31 Therefore, a punc¬ 
tuation such as one of the following is to be preferred: 

. . . whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen. (KJV) 

Theirs are the patriarchs, and from them is traced the human ancestry of 
Christ, who is God over all, forever praised! Amen. (NIV) 

. . . whose are the fathers, and from whom is the Christ according to the 
flesh, who is overall, God, blessed forever, (my own) 


What is a Gospel? 

STEPHANIE G. MONDELLO 

If one were preparing a course on the Bible as literature, she well might choose to 
proceed using a methodology of comparison of the biblical material (i.e. individual 
books) with similar genres of ancient literature. In the case of the Pauline epistles, we 
have numerous examples of other private and professional letters from the first century 
A.D. which display marked similarities with the formate of Paul’s letters to his friends 
and churches. But when approaching the gospel materials, we are less fortunate in 
finding an exact point of comparison. 

Various attempts have been made to pinpoint a literary progenitor for the gospel 
form. 1 Even though Votaw’s hypothesis that the gospels parallel ancient popular 
biographies remains the most feasible of any proposed solution, it still suffers objections 
at its main point. 2 

Votaw builds his case around his definition of popular (as opposed to literary) 
biography. In contrast to the latter, popular biographies displayed little, if any, 
chronological intent but were written out of concern for eulogizing an individual, af¬ 
fecting public opinion concerning him, and teaching morality by his example. 3 The 
ancient works Votaw examines are Arrian’s Life of Epictatus, Philostratus’ Life of 
Apollonius, Plato’s Dialogues, and Xenophon’s Memorabilia . 4 Of these he finds the 
closest parallel to the gospels in the last, Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

Similarites with the gospel works that Votaw finds operating here are parallels in form 
and purpose. 5 Xenophon’s work, like the gospels, is conspicuously shorter than ancient 
literary biographies, dealing as it does with only the immediate events surrounding the 
death of Socrates. Hence the author’s concern is viewed as less biographical by nature 
and instead as more apologetic and didactic in its intent. Writing ca. fifty years after the 
death of Plato, Xenophon is concerned primarily to restore a bruised reputation in order 
to reestablish (and insure) the influence of his hero-teacher for future generations. 

It is precisely at this point that Votaw’s argument breaks down in its point of com¬ 
parison. Since Mark probably is our earliest example of written gospel, 6 we can use it as 
our primary point of comparison. 7 In contrast to Xenophon, Mark’s purpose hardly 
appears to be didactic (concern for moral influence). This is obvious from the self- 
evident fact that very little teaching logia are included in the book. Instead, Jesus is 
described primarily as a man of action: confronting demons and sickness and being 
confronted by a religious hierarchy. By the same token, Mark’s purpose cannot be 
considered as apologetic because Mark was writing to a community that already 
believed in Jesus as the savior of the world and was committed to this belief. 8 Preser¬ 
vation of the memory of a slain leader was hardly Mark’s concern. 

The fact that the gospel according to St. Mark was directed toward and written for a 
Christian audience is of prime significance for discerning the purpose behind the writing 
of the gospel (and any gospel, for that matter). 9 Mark is concerned primarily to relate a 
living Christ to the present situation of his church. At work then, is a christological 
concern and intent. This is why we sense in Mark a tone of urgency. He is trying to relate 
the past events in the life of Jesus to the present situation of crisis in his church. 10 
Perrin’s conclusion, drawn on the basis of Markan study, is informative at this point. “A 
gospel is, among other things, a narrative of an event from the past in which interests 
and concerns of the past, present, and future flowed together.” 11 

Cullman, in fact, maintains that this christological intent is foremost in the con¬ 
struction of all the earliest canonical gospels. 12 Each gospel writer was striving to do the 
best possible justice to the revelation of God manifest in Christ by applying it directly to 
the needs of his own church. 13 

Each gospel writer was striving to do better than his predecessors, not attacking their works, 
however, but partly incorporating them in their own. This striving could not but be of supreme service 
to the “cause” in apostolic times/ 14 

Perhaps this pronounced christological purpose of the gospel writers is the clue to an 
understanding of the uniqueness of the gospels when considered from a literary point of 
view. Even when granted the possibility that the gospels in their form resemble, in the 
most minimal sense of the term, ancient popular biographies, 15 one still must concede 
that when individually considered as a whole unit, the gospels come across as more than 
a biography of a dead hero. It is the overall tone of a gospel that drives us to this con- 
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elusion. The Passion dominates each, and in Mark, the earliest, it seems to be underlying 
the complete work from start to finish. Added to this is the tone of urgency on the part of 
the writer who seems to be seeking to draw the reader into active involvement with the 
material. 16 

The urgent tone ultimately is the result of a gospel’s content itself. It is the uniqueness 
of the contents that ultimately gives rise to the qualities which make the end-product, a 
gospel, so unique as a literary composition. 17 Hence, to answer the question — What is a 
gospel? — it is necessary to ascertain what, in general, its contents are, and then to try to 
discover why the early church chose to label a book with such content a “gospel.” 

C. H. Dodd, working from the material in Acts, contended that the earliest apostolic 
preaching (kerygma) focused on such central themes as (1) the dawn of the messianic 
age evidenced in the fulfillment of the prophetic promises, (b) the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, (c) the risen, exalted Christ, (d) the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
((e) the parousia, and (f) the appeal to seek forgiveness. 18 It immediately becomes clear 
that the contents of a gospel parallel the apostolic kerygma as it is presented in Acts. 
This is particularly true in the case of (b) and, to varying degrees, of the others. 

It was not until the second century A.D. that the term “gospel” came to be applied in a 
technical sense to the first four books of our New Testament. 19 An answer to the question 
of why the term came to be thus applied to these books whose contents centered on the 
apostolic kerygma is crucial to our explanation of what a gospel is. 

To answer this question, one first must understand the etymological background of the 
Greek word for gospel, euaggelion. According to its use in classical and Hellenistic 
Greek, euaggelion referred to a reward for bringing good news, (see Homer, Odyssey 14. 
152,166.), or to the good news itself (see Cicero, Att. II, 3.1). In its specialized usages, 
euaggelion also denoted news of a military victory or, in a religious emperor cult con¬ 
text, good news of the birth of an emperor. (Cf. Priene calendar inscription of 9 B.C.) . 20 

Though this explanation of its Greek usage is helpful to an understanding of the 
meaning of euaggelion in the New Testament, the more pertinent basis for the New 
Testament term lies in the LXX use of the euaggelion wordgroup to translate the Old 
Testament Hebrew parallel word group, basar. In its noun forms, basar has no religious 
significance but refers to a messenger’s reward (II Kings 4.10), or good news generally 
(II Kings 7:9; II Sam. 18:19-27), or good news of a military victory (I Sam. 31:9; II Sam. 
1:20). In its verb forms, however, basar bears important religious connotations. Isaiah 
contains the most significant texts in this regard. In its four occurrences in the latter half 
of the book, the verb refers to Israel’s eschatological salvation: “the coming deliverance 
of God’s people, the reign of God, and the future glory of Zion.” 21 (Is. 40:9, 52:7, 60:6, 
61:1). It is most probable that this messianic use of the term is the source for the 
Christian use of the term “gospel,” for the apostolic kerygma was the message that in 
Jesus’ death and resurrection the eschatological salvation event had occured in history 
(though of course the consummation of the event still awaits fulfillment). 22 

Paul remains the most conspicuous primary source for an example of an apostolic 
preacher whose message was the proclamation about Jesus. Thus, some would suggest 
that, in light of Mark’s probable close association with Paul, “gospel” in Mark 1:1 is a 
reflection of earlier Pauline usage of the term. 23 Perhaps such is the case, but not 
necessarily, for in Mark 1:15, Mark uses the term “gospel” to refer to the message of 
Jesus himself. As such, the “gospel” is defined as the proclamation of the near presence 
of God’s Kindom. This usage lies in even closer proximity to Isaiah’s use of the word 
group to refer to the dawn of eschatological salvation. 

G. E. Ladd in The Presence of the Future contends that by word and deed Jesus 
proclaimed the entrance of God’s Kingdom into history in his own person. 24 This makes 
the Isaiah passages even more relevant to our understanding of the origin of the ap¬ 
plication of the term euaggelion to the apostolic kerygma, for as Burrows points out 

The fact remains that in all three gospels Jesus speaks of his message as glad tidings. In specific cases 
and in the form of the word employed, the evangelists differ, but in representing the Master as using 
the term in some form himself, none of them sees any incongruity 25 

The most significant supportive evidence that Burrows cites is Luke 7:22 (par Mt. 
11:5) where, in answer to John’s doubts concerning him, Jesus tells John’s disciples, “Go 
and tell John what you have seen and heard: the blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, the poor have the good news preached to them (ptochoi 
euaggelizontai).” The problem nature of the text (John’s doubting of Jesus) of itself is 
enough to suggest its authenticity. So, Burrows is correct in concluding that “this clear 
reference to the same passage which Luke has represented Jesus as using in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (Lk.4:16ff) indicates that Jesus regarded his mission as fulfilling 
that prophecy.” 26 

Thus we can conclude that the term “gospel” came to be applied to the message of 
Jesus because Jesus himself described his message as the “good news” of the presence 
of God’s kingdom in history. 

To summarize, it has been suggested that the content of the gospels lies in the closest 
proximity to the apostolic message about Jesus. Also, it has been concluded that 
“gospel” is very probably Jesus’ own description of his message and mission. These two 
facts suggest that the term “gospel” finally must be understood as lying in the closest 
association with “proclamation.” The gospels, in the process of reiterating the message 
of Jesus, succeed in stating the message about Jesus. Thus, by nature they strike us as 
being closely related to preaching itself. 

Hence, in answer to the question — “What is a gospel?” — the best response lies in the 
affirmation that it is a written proclamation of the message of Jesus and about Jesus. 
Because it is written, we find ourselves attempting to describe a gospel in terms of a 
literary genre. Yet because it is proclamation, we find ourselves always failing 
whenever we try to describe a gospel solely in literary terms. The gospels remain unique 
because in their substance they are unique: the message of Jesus that the kingdom of 
God is present, and the message about Jesus, that in Him, God’s salvation has come to 
His people. 
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Science and Religion 
a la Feyerabend 

KEITH J. COOPER 

The question of the proper relationship between science and religion has been a very 
involved one, providing philosophers and theologians with a plethora of suggested 
solutions. I wish here to make two observations concerning that relationship which will 
lead us to consider the thought of a contemporary philosopher of science, Paul K. 
Feyerabend. Following a proposal which seeks to extend Feyerabend’s thought con¬ 
cerning the epistemological status of theories about reality (world-views), we will con¬ 
clude by seeing how this stance clarified what is really at stake in opposing science to 
religion. 

The two observations, then, are these: (1) It may be useful to look at the relationship 
between science and religion in terms of the truth-status claimed by each discipline. 
After all, the superiority of one over the other is asserted because it is seen as providing 
us with a more certain knowledge. Galileo and Copernicus’ views regarding a 
heliocentric solar system were opposed by the Church because it had an infallible word 
from God which was felt to teach otherwise — and He should know. In more recent 
times, using the scientific method brought so much progress that it seemed much more 
reasonable to suggest that the Bible’s claim for truth was misleading than to deny the 
sure knowledge presented by science. Because science appears to be so overpoweringly 
true, that which is seen to contradict it must (regrettably for some, happily for some 
others) be seen as no more than pious opinion. The question involved is which one to 
trust; the answer comes from one’s theory of truth. 

(2) It is very interesting to note how theology has tried to keep up with and make use of 
the epistemologically-sound method of science (changing as that method was, as we will 
see), thereby attempting to retain some of its claim to truth. When science was seen, in a 
Baconian sense, to be done by gathering empirical facts and proceeding by induction to 
assured truths, F.R. Tennant 1 sought to put theology on the same footing. The im- 
pressional (sense data) was seen as the ultimate data for all knowledge, whether 
scientific or theological; “not until we have passed by the way of the sciences to 
metaphysics can we set up a metaphysical system.” 2 Thus Tennant hoped to give 
theological statements the same measure of truth-value as scientific statements by 
giving them the same method of proof — “broad verification.” 3 

With the advent of the Vienna Circle and its verification principle in science, 4 
philosophers began to ask whether statements given us by religion were capable of 
verification, and therefore meaningful. When Karl Popper pointed out the logical fallacy 
in verification, 5 and proposed that scientific statements be accepted as being “so-far 
unfalsified,” falsification was quickly adapted for theological use. 6 Because science had 
the method which gave it the right to claim true knowledge, religion’s only hope was to 
adopt that same method (that same epistemological theory) and so raise itself to the 
level of science. 

We come then to Feyerabend, who as a philosopher of science has sought to do just the 
opposite. He is very concerned to drag science down to the level of religion, to what he 
considers to be its rightful place. Before explicating his position, however, we need to 
quickly look at the development of modern philosophy of science in order to show the 
status of the discipline that Feyerabend addressed himself to. 

Popper, as we have hinted above, was critical of the verification principle as a method 
of knowing the truth because it committed the logical fallacy of affirming the con¬ 
sequent. The probability gained by induction was not enough, because to assume that the 
future would be like the past would be to make an unverifiable assertion. Instead, Popper 
suggested that one make hypotheses and attempt to falsify them; failure in that en¬ 
deavor would entitle one to maintain one’s theory as being so-far unfalsified. Science on 
this account no longer has absolute certainty, but at least it agrees with the rules of logic. 

But falsification too has its difficulties; as W.V.O. Quine has pointed out (following the 
thought of Pierre Duhem), one can only test a hypothesis with the use of other, auxiliary 
hypotheses (which are usually well-established). One has as it were a “web of beliefs,” a 
web which has empirical input only at the perimeter. 7 Falsification may tell the ex¬ 
perimenter that something in the web is wrong, but it does nothing to point out the actual 
culprit. 

How, then, are we to evaluate a body of hypothese, a theory, if neither the success 
nor the failure of testing that theory is conclusive? It is a question of what absolute, non- 
arbitrary criteria exist by which to assess a claim to truth, and Feyerabend’s answer is: 
none. The real situation, he says, is that we have an “epistemological anarchism” which 
gives us no right to claim that our way of viewing things is right and someone else’s is 
wrong. Let us see how he reaches that conclusion. 

The reason that the results of science have so much weight — and count against 
religion as they do — is that science has been given a special status in our society. The 
acceptance of that status, says Feyerabend, is the acceptance of a myth: that which is 
taken to be totally correct and not falsifiable. 8 Francis Bacon first thought of a “science 
without foundations,” completely separate from metaphysics, as having only a tran¬ 
sitory function. 9 Yet today the public discarding of metaphysics by science is seen as its 
final goal; without these metaphysical foundations, though, it makes a “reason-less” 
claim to supremacy. 10 The empirical is elevated over the metaphysical without realizing 
that such a move must be seen as a metaphysical step in itself. In order to be objective, 
we should “regard empiricism as a cosmological hypothesis concerning the relation be¬ 
tween man and the world”; not to do so would be to prefer one form of data (the em¬ 
pirical) over against another (that gained from religion, for example) without reason — 
denying a basic tenet of science’s desire for neutrality. 11 

Indeed, notes Feyerabend, even if empirical data were to be allowed as proper 
evidence they could not be conclusive. Falsification fails as a criterion: since one never 
knows which auxiliary hypothesis may have caused the negative results, and since one is 
somewhat free to alter one’s web of beliefs where one wills, falsification can never be 
forced on a scientist where he does not want it to be. Feyerabend stands squarely in the 
conventionalist camp, holding that there is no final (i.e., compelling) criterion by which 
to assess a theory or choose between competing theories. He terms this state of affairs 
“epistemological anarchism,” and sees the only way out as being when two theorists 
agree on a (conventional) means of assessment. Such an agreeing to common ground, he 
stresses, is not “demanded” by science but is left up to one’s personal choice. 12 

There are many excesses in Feyerabend’s thought which we cannot go into here, but it 
seems clear that he has given us a valid reproof in pointing out that science need not be 
accorded any special status. 13 Its claim to have a truth-value superior to that of religion 
is not clearly demonstrable, but is itself part of a theory about reality — and it is a part 
which is rarely if ever set forth in arguing for the results of science. Are we then left with 
no possibility of evaluating the claims of science and religion, or of any particular 
theory? 
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I think not, and would like to use as the starting point for my proposal Feyerabend’s 
thoughts on epistemological anarchism. To sum up his position once more: no neutral, 
non-arbitrary criteria exist by which to show (i.e., demonstrate publicly) that one theory 
is better than, truer than, another. No one is able to “prove” that he has the truth and 
someone else does not. Feyerabend still leaves us, though, with one important 
qualification: epistemological anarchism is surmountable by (and only by) the use of 
common hypotheses.'If any of these common hypotheses can be shown to be necessary 
then we would have some criterion for assessing theories. 

Certainly logic, the law of non-contradiction, may be said to be necessary in order to 
communicate, for he who is nonsensical in his talk will not have much of an audience for 
his proposals. A commitment to the world as rational (where reason and argument are 
allowed) may also be necessary in order for dialogue and argumentation to occur. Roger 
Trigg notes that “if reason is to have no place, then anything could count as an 
argument;” 14 certainly that is not the case in the world today, when we can tell that 
something is an argument even if we disagree with it. 

Work along lines similar to the above has been done recently by several philosophers 
seeking to provide criteria by which to assess theoretical schemes. 15 They have said that 
the very nature of the attempt at explaining the world (as both science and religion seek 
to do) carries with it a means of comparison between such attempts. We may sum up the 
possibilities in this way. 16 Those who wish to propose a theory which makes sense out of 
reality want their system to make sense (be consistent, not self-contradictory), to be one 
system (all the parts should hang together, should cohere), and to cover all reality (all 
evidence should be considered). Thus the criteria of consistency, coherence, and com¬ 
prehensiveness arise from the nature of the project itself, and become non-arbitrary 
once the project is undertaken. One is free to be inconsistent, to have a hodge-podge sort 
of system, and to refuse to consider certain data, but not if one has said that one is theory¬ 
building. It is even possible for someone to hold that the rules of logic and self- 
consistency do not hold, but one cannot argue that position (nor assert it with the hope of 
being understood). Those who wish to claim that they have truth have chosen a certain 
“game,” and those who opt for a game must also opt for its rules. 


Using these criteria, one would seek to show that one’s theory, one’s position, was well 
put together and account for all the data, and that opposing theories did not. The 
argument between competing theories, then, would not hinge on insisting that one’s 
presuppositions be accepted a priori, but on seeing if each claim is successful in what it 
attempts. If one has an overall theory of reality which explains things fully and con¬ 
sistently, nothing can (for the moment) shake it. On the other hand, if one were to feel 
that a theory was insufficient in explaining troublesome data (or if it did so only by 
fudging things elsewhere), it would be proper to call that theory’s supporter to task for 
not doing what he himself has said (in making the attempt) is his goal. On that basis 
dialogue can take place, for it is only right that one not be allowed to say that he is doing 
one thing (presenting a consistent, coherent, and comprehensive theory) while actually 
doing another. 17 Such an epistemological theory implies that one cannot have absolute 
certainty about the truth of his system — but that limitation applies to scientific theories 
as well as to metaphysical ones. Objective (publicly demonstrable) knowledge is not 
possible. There are, however, at least these four things that this theory does not mean: 
(1) that objective reality does not exist; (2) that we cannot talk about such a reality; 18 
(3) that nothing can count in favor of our claim to have grasped the essence of that 
reality; and (4) that a psychological certainty cannot exist as to what the truth is — there 
may come a time for each person when a commitment to some world-view is indeed 
reasonable even if it is not done using reason alone. 19 

Individual claims to truth must be considered in light of their overall web of beliefs. In 
terms of the debate between science and religion, then, the overall view of the world that 
each has needs to be explicated. When that is done, then it needs to be seen if either of the 
systems is claiming more than it is showing. An assertion made in the name of science, 
for example, that “New Testament miracles are the product of the early Church’s 
imagination because we now know the universe to be a closed system controlled by the 
law of cause and effect,” is setting forth a world-view which denies either that God has 
created the world or that He is able to change (re-create) a small part of it if He so wills. 
What evidence does such a theory have going for it that orthodox Christianity cannot 
also explain in terms of its world-view? Indeed, what better assurance could a scientist 
have that the future will be as regularly ordered as the past than the oromises of God? 

We may close by endorsing the work of Nicholas Wolterstorff in his recent book, 
Reason Within the Bounds of Religion . 20 Because “foundationalism” will not work, a 
theory must be judged as a whole. If someone wishes to use his religious faith as part of 
the “control” beliefs which decide what is allowed into his theory, that decision may only 
be opposed by arguing that to do so is to violate one of the criteria. 21 Epistemological 
anarchism does not mean that the relationship between science and religion is an 
unresolvable issue, but only that the true battle takes place at the level of world-views — 
and that one’s commitment to a certain world-view may ultimately decide how the issue 
is resolved. 
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Successiveness in 
Time and Eternity 

JOHN M. WOOD 

Philosophy and theology are experiencing such a renewed interest in questions con¬ 
cerning the nature of time and its relation to eternity that last year three of the four 
issues of the British philosophical journal, Mind, contained articles dealing with time, 1 
two of which dealt with its relation to predestination and freewill — hardly subjects one 
would expect to find discussed seriously in the journal edited for years by Gilbert Ryle. 

The place where one finally comes down on such issues often depends, to a great ex¬ 
tent, on his view of the nature and relationship of time and eternity. Unfortunately, few 
theologians deal with the question, except in the form of a definition or two and the 
statement that it really is quite a problem, “perhaps incapable of solution in our present 
condition.” 2 Perhaps — but more could be said than usually is. Edwyn Bevan, William 
Temple, and Karl Barth are among the few who have recently engaged in any extended 
reflection shedding new light on this problem which perplexed Augustine, and continues 
to perplex thinkers today. 

The goal of this paper is twofold: part one (I) seeks to demonstrate, so far as is 
necessary for what follows in part two (II), that neither of the two major opposing 
Western theories concerning the nature of time provides a tenable alternative to the 
thesis that time as successiveness is real and absolute. Part two (II) first seeks to 
examine the two predominant Christian theories concerning the nature of eternity: (1) 
eternity is a Nunc Stans; (2) eternity is unending time. It then suggests a third: (3) 
eternity contains the element of successiveness, but not the sense of duration. 

I. 

“What, then, is time? If no one asks me, I know what it is. If I wish to explain it to him 
who asks me, I do not know.” 3 Any attempt to explain time is likely to involve either 
inadequate metaphor or circularity. Everyone knows how to use the words “before” and 
“after; ” if one did not, it would be impossible to explain them to him without recourse to 
other time language. Hans Reichenbach’s explanation of past as meaning “earlier than 
this token” and future as “later than this token” seems quite useless. 4 His audience must 
know how to use “earlier” and “later” which are also time words, defined by “before” 
and “after.” Someone who wants to know the meaning of a category will not be satisfied 
with an enumeration of synonyms taken from the category. 

Those who turn to metaphor never quite agree as to what best represents what, and all 
such attempts generate paradoxes. Time is a “flowing stream.” But is one on the bank 
observing events flow by, or in the stream flowing past the events? Time is a “line” 
composed of two parts, past and future, divided by a durationless point, the present. But 
then past and future exist equally, and no event can happen in the present. Time is a 
“comet” shooting through a void, its luminous head the present, its tail the past, the 
emptiness ahead the future. Then do past events exist (are they real) only so long as 
they linger in the light of memory, vanishing at last back into the non-reality from 
whence they came? 

Were a more adequate metaphor found it would not be as clear as one’s own perception 
of time. Time, like music, is sui generis: it cannot be explained adequately in terms other 
than its own. The ability to use time language is presupposed by the most basic law of 
logic: nothing can be both A and -A at the same time and in the same sense. Therefore, it 
is difficult to analyze time logically without becoming involved in circularity. 

Such difficulties have led to two divergent theories which oppose the thesis that time is 
real and absolute. (1) Time is an appearance, neither having nor belonging to reality. 5 
(2) Space and time have no reality apart from each other, and should thus be referred to 
as “space-time.” 6 On this view (2), “time by itself ceases to be an absolute idea; it is a 
property of the world in which it is measured, and each world has its own standard.” 7 

However, the distinction must be made between time as a sense of duration and time 
as an order of succession. Thus, against (1), “successive-objects or occasions are not 
unreal, and their successiveness is part — not indeed of their reality if this is thought to 
be something other than themselves — but of their existent selves.” 8 

The space-time theory (2) presupposes a mechanistic theory of mind, and results from 
the observation that spatial objects cannot be conceived apart from time, not that time 
cannot be conceived apart from spatial objects. “Our feelings and thoughts have no 
spatial dimensions but they have temporal succession.” 9 Even the solipsist’s thoughts 
constitute an order of succession through time. This second view (2) is considered by 
some to be a correlate of Einstein’s theory of Relativity, and it has been used as an 
argument against the reality of any absolute time. 

Surely time as a sense of duration varies from person to person, and for each person 
according to attention, mood or circumstances. However, time as an order of succession 
may be considered objectively real. Einstein’s theory is concerned with “the 
measurement of periods of time and the different times at which the same event js 
perceived by observers with different standpoints.” 19 The problems involved in such 
measurements presuppose an objective time in which the event occurs and to which the 
various times it is observed are compared. Einstein’s study of “simultaneous” events 
makes no sense if there is no absolute time in which each event occurs. Relativity shows 
only how widely the times in which an event is observed may differ, but it does not show 
that the event does not occur at a specific moment in time. As Edwyn Bevan has ob¬ 
served, if the starlight that one sees tonight is the result of an explosion that took place 
400,000 years ago, that means the explosion was concurrent with some event happening 
on Earth 400,000 years ago. The fact that someone perceives the event now in no way 
alters the time at which the event occurred. 

However wildly the order of perception may differ for different observers after the event has hap¬ 
pened, no exponent of the theory of Relativity has shown that an event can be perceived before it has 
happened. 11 

II. 

Plato described time as the moving image of eternity; eternity “rests in unity” and 
time is its image, moving “according to number.” He wrote: 

... the past and future are created species of time, which we unconsciously but wrongly transfer to 
eternal being, for we say that it ‘was,’ or ‘is,’ or ‘will be,’ but the truth is that ‘is’ alone is properly 
attributed to it. . . . Time, then, and the heaven came into being at the same instant in order that, 
having been created together . . . they might be dissolved together. . . . Such was the mind and 
thought of God in the creation of time. 12 

This view is consonant with the Scriptures inasmuch as it asserts, in William Temple’s 
phrase, that “the World - God = 0; God - the World = God.” 13 The difficulty, however, is 
that history is metaphysically meaningless on this view — it makes no difference to the 
eternal. This is inconsonant with the belief that man’s temporal acts of rebellion made 
such a difference to God that he entered history, made the perfect act of repentance 
which no mere man could make, but which every man’s soul required, and returned from 
the grave to demonstrate his sovereignty over death. One may also contend that merely 
attributing the present tense to eternity does not eliminate the fact that God, in some 
,sense, was before the creation of time and will be after its dissolution; certainly this 
successiveness represents time. 

Reformed theology has generally conceived of eternity as a Nunc Stans orTotum Simul 
— the sum total of the temporal simultaneously apprehended. 14 However, it may be 
argued that any person who left the time-process at death and “entered” eternity would 
still have entered eternity after his temporal experience; it would always (eternally) be 
true that his temporal experience had been before his experience of eternity. In addition, 
insofar as his eternal experience involved thought and action, there would be the tem¬ 
poral element of succession, for even in his perfected state man “is essentially in¬ 
tellectual, and must live by knowledge . . . essentially active, and must have work to 
do.” 15 

It may also be argued that this concept has entered Christianity from Neo-platonism 
and is quite foreign to the Scriptures: 
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So far as the language of the Bible goes, there is nothing to show that the eternity of God is understood 
in any other sense than that of unending time. When St. Paul says: ‘the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal,’ there is no reason to suppose that he meant 
anything else than that the things which are seen come to an end in time, but the things which are 
unseen do not. Where God is called . . . ‘He which was and which is, and which is to come,’ that 
suggests rather an existence going on through infinite time than a timeless existence. 16 

On this view, eternity is seen as the totality of time. Thus, history is of eternal 
significance, and all judgments about past and present suffer from inadequate data. 
Certainly there are things in this world which present problems; the solution lies in the 
future. One is able to face the problem of evil in the hope that in the future 

... all discords are resolved, all hatreds turned by love’s own sacrifice to love . . And History it¬ 
self, the scene of our moral striving, is invested with capital importance, for its course positively 
constructs the content of that eternal experience, which is History as an integrated whole. 17 

This theodicy, however, has its own difficulties. The eternal experience of God would 
seem to be contingent on one’s moral choices, though it may be argued that this is not a 
problem, provided the sovereign God has allowed such choices to affect his experience. 
But there is no assurance that the outcome will be such as to vindicate the goodness of 
God, or to resolve all discords. 

Karl Barth deals repeatedly with this question of the relation between time and 
eternity in his discussion of the reality of God. 18 The problem is that, on the other hand, 
“eternity is not, then, an infinite extension of time both backwards and forwards. Time 
can have nothing to do with God.” 19 But on the other hand, “God is both the prototype and 
foreordination of all being, and therefore also the prototype and foreordination of time. 
God has time because and as He has eternity.” 20 The tension is between, “Time can have 
nothing to do with God,” And “God has time.” The first statement does not convey very 
precisely what seems to be Barth’s intent, namely posing the question of whether God is 
“in” time or time “in” God. Clearly, if he is in time, then there is something co-extensive 
with, and in a sense more ultimate than, God. i.e., God is not sovereign. This is in the 
same category as the question, “Is God good because he conforms to an independent 
standard of goodness, or because he is good, and therefore the standard of goodness it¬ 
self?” All such questions deal with whether or not God is the measure of himself, whether 
or not he is sovereign. 

However, in attempting to argue for God’s absolute sovereignty, there is a tendency to 
say more than one can say. One is limited to what God has said about himself, and he has 
said nothing which would indicate that eternity is not at least analogous to time, in more 
than a symbolic sense. And one must recall that eternity cannot be considered ex¬ 
clusively in relation to the nature of God, for eternal life is offered to man as well. Just as 
the charge that man has anthropomorphized God may be answered by stating that it is 
God who has “theomorphized” man; 21 so here the problem is relieved somewhat if one 
thinks, not so much of eternity as analogous to time, but of time as analogous to eternity. 
What man sees from his perspective is accurate only insofar as he looks, as it were, from 
the wrong direction at what God has done in creation. In fact, he never can see it aright 
without special revelation. Barth is helpful here: 

The form of creation is the being of God for a reality distinct from Himself. But the form of God’s being 
for us and our world is space and time. The prototype in God’s being in Himself which corresponds to 
this form are His omnipresence in regard to space, and His eternity in regard to time 22 

It seems that man has classified time and all that it involves as imperfection only 
because he experiences fatigue and weariness in attempting to imagine endless time, 
and because he experiences the past slipping away irretrievably. To apply these 
problems to God, however, is to see God trapped “in” time as is man. This touches the 
essence of the difference between time and eternity. 


What distinguishes eternity from time is the fact that there is in Him no opposition or competition or 
conflict, but peace between origin, movement and goal, between present, past and future, between 
‘not yet,’ ‘now’ and ‘no more’... In Him all these things are simul, held together by the omnipotence 
of His knowing and willing, a totality without gap or rift, free from the threat of death under which 
time, our time, stands. It is not the case, then, that these distinctions do not exist. 22 (Emphasis 

added.) 

It seems, then, that one may conceive of the element of successiveness in the eternal, 
while suggesting that something like perfect memory and perfect foreknowledge 
(certainly weak analogues to perfect knowledge) would obviate the sense of entrapment 
in the time-process such as man experiences. This is not to suggest that God experiences 
a sense of duration such as does Man (Psalm 90:4). 24 Thus, time as successiveness may 
be considered, not a construct separate from and superior to God, but rather an essential 
part of the nature of any thinking, creating being, becuase of and including the Creator 
Who is from Eternity. 

* * * 

The question with which this paper deals belongs to that whole class of questions which 
have involved philosophers and theologians from the beginning. How can man bridge the 
gulf which yawns between the ideal and the particular, the one and the many, the holy 
and the sinful, eternity and time, and — in a somewhat different sense — faith and 
reason, belief and knowledge, what man is and what he would be? If he seeks the bridge 
in man, he inevitably fails and must opt for a “half-way philosophy, for God is on one side 
and man on the other. Yet God is also on man’s side, and here the paradox is resolved, 
the dialectic synthesized, the gulf bridged, the wound healed. This suggests that the final 
answer lies beyond the scope of this paper, in the study of Christology. 
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Packer de Scientia 


JEFFREY J. NIEHAUS 

Is it the enquiry of those who, accepting in advance that what Scripture says is true, desire simply to 
learn its meaning? Or is it the enquiry of those who, without any such presupposition, are trying to 
estimate the credibility of the biblical record and reconstruct what actually happened? 

— J. I. Packer, “Fundamentalism” and the Word of God, pp. 154-155 

When J. I. Packer, in his Fundamentalism and the Word of God, discusses the liberal 
school of “Biblical Theology,” he is not merely attacking scholars with whom he 
disagrees. He is attempting to point out and remedy a real danger in their approach to 
Scripture: the danger of subjectivism. He asserts that the whole liberal approach to 
Scripture, by attempting to be scientific, divorces itself from faith, out of a belief that a 
scientific approach must be without presuppositions. Without faith in the touchstone of 
Scripture, liberals open the door to subjectivity. By contrast, Packer argues for a 
“faithful use of reason” which is truly scientific because it studies the Bible on the 
Bible’s own terms (which include its claim to be the Word of God, and therefore 
inerrant). Packer’s claims for Scripture are wholesome and intellectually respectable. 
So is his criticism of a major liberal weakness. But out of a desire to answer liberal 
criticisms that the evangelical approach to Scripture is unscientific, he overstates his 
case; in fact, he shows a misunderstanding of the nature of science. 

Packer accurately delineates the liberal position as one which elevates reason above 
faith, and unbiblical critical grounds above the Bible’s claims for itself. So, liberals “still 
on occasion allow themselves to conclude ‘on critical grounds’ that Scripture is in error. 
And they maintain (in effect). . . that we must study the Bible as unbelievers before we 
are entitled to study it, or what is left of it, in a way consistent with faith.” 1 The liberals 
will not allow faith in Scripture to bias their approach to Scripture, for they want that 
approach to be scientific, i.e., without bias. But, Packer argues, there is no such thing as 
a science without subjectivity. Mathematics may come close to eliminating subjectivity, 
but such disciplines as history and social sciences “are decisively affected by the general 
assumptions and viewpoints of those who pursue them.” 2 By rejecting the sure standard 
of Scripture, liberals do not avoid bias, but rather open the door to subjectivity on a large 
scale. Their minds, without the freedom found in subjection to Christ, evolve critical 
results which are merely “popular hypotheses built on the inadmissible assumption that 
there may be untrue statements in Scripture.” 3 The liberal, by elevating reason as judge 
over God’s Word, does not bring himself scientifically closer to truth; he rather dooms 
himself to be “tossed about by every wind of intellectual fashion . . . the victim of a 
hopeless and everlasting relativism.” 4 

The only way to avoid the perils of subjectivism, Packer argues, is to be truly scientific 
and approach Scripture on its own terms. At this stage of the argument, his definition of 
scientific criticism is crucial: 

Scientific criticism, if it is to be more than an irrelevant testimony to one’s own prejudices, must aim 
to appreciate objects for what they are; its function is to discern their essential nature and to judge 
them in terms of criteria appropriate to their nature. 5 

This is surely true, and a fine argument for objectivity. The problem is, that it does not 
reach back far enough into the area of presuppositions. It is assumed that the scientific 
critic already knows what his object is (else he could not study it for what it is). But 
Packer is aware of this objection, and answers it by saying that, since a scientific study 
" of any thing must include all the facts about that thing, a scientific study of the Bible 
must include the fact that “God has told us, among other things, that what Scripture says 
is true.” 6 On this basis, he is able to apply his definition of scientific criticism, and assert 
that “Scripture is studied ‘scientifically’ and ‘objectively’ when — and only when — it is 
studied in full recognition of its character as Scripture, the infallible Word of God.” 7 

Packer’s argument seems airtight, until we apply it to something else, — for example, 
the Koran. That revered book begins with an assertion of its own inerrancy: “This is the 
Scripture whereof there is no doubt.” 8 Why is there no doubt? Because it is “that which is 
revealed” to the prophet by God. 9 If we follow Packer’s view of science, a truly scientific 
study of the Koran would begin with that books’ claim to be divine and inerrant Scrip¬ 
ture, and employ that touchstone as the basis for all criticism of it. Clearly, something is 
amiss. Either God is of two minds, and both the Bible and the Koran are His Word, or 
; Packer’s employment of “scientific criticism” is mistaken. 


The latter is more likely the case. The problem is not with Packer’s definition of 
scientific criticism, which is, as far as it goes, reasonable and accurate. The problem 
arises when he includes among the “facts” available to the scientific critic the assertion 
that “God has told us, among other things, that what Scripture says is true.” Science 
accepts things as true only provisionally, hypothetically. So, confronted with a new 
particle, a scientist will say, “This seems to be a particle of such-and-such mass,” and so 
on. To put it metaphorically, the particle seems to be saying that it has certain 
characteristics. Recognizing this, the scientist sets out to accumulate experimental 
evidence which may (or may not) inductively confirm his original impression. But 
however many experiments he runs, his knowledge will never be absolutely certain, but 
will only approximate certainty. So with Scripture. The scientific critic can say at most, 
“This book says it is God’s Word.” And he proceeds to collect evidence from and about 
the Bible which may inductively tend to confirm that biblical statement. But the ap¬ 
proach is inevitably inductive. “Facts” are accepted as such only as working 
hypotheses, not as absolute. Because science is inductive, it can never lead to the realm 
of certainty, which is faith’s alone. 10 

Because it is not inductive, Packer’s approach to Scripture is not scientific. As he 
himself declares: 

Now, we have seen what view of the nature of Scripture Christians should hold — that it is truth from 

God profitable for doctrine and instruction. We have seen that this is not a matter of inductive proof, 

but of divine testimony, received through the witness of the Spirit. 11 

We may feel that the evangelical position for which Packer argues is weakened by failing 
to be scientific. But it is not so. To paraphrase Packer, the operative distinction is not be¬ 
tween being truly scientific (in Packer’s sense) and being falsely scientific (as he says 
liberals are), but between science and a faithful use of reason. Science and a faithful use 
of reason are different because their pre-suppositions differ and their objectives differ. 
Science presupposes doubt (that is, accepts “facts” only provisionally, as working 
hypotheses), so that it may inductively approximate truth. A faithful use of reason 
presupposes the truth of the Bible’s claim to be God’s inerrant Word, and uses that 
certain general truth as a basis for uncovering further certain particular truths of 
Scripture. It is no denigration of science, of evangelicalism, or of the Bible, to assert this 
fundamental difference between science and faith. 12 Packer himself is clearly aware of 
the distinction between faith and induction. But, perhaps ironically because he, too, is a 
child of his age, his respect for science is such that he would not willingly give it up. He 
wants to make it synonomous with faithful reason, which, however, it is not. 

We can sympathize with Packer’s desire to assert, in the face of liberal critics, that the 
evangelical approach to Scripture is, after all, scientific. But, driven by that desire, he 
overstates the case, and in fact misunderstands the nature of science. The answer to 
liberals is not to equate science with faithful reason, but to point out (as Packer rightly 
does) that to exalt both science and the Word is to serve at two altars. It is here that 
Packer is strong, for he lucidly exposes the ineluctable subjectivism of the liberal her¬ 
meneutic. We can say to them, as with Elijah, “How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him.” 13 And with Packer, we 
watch “to see which way the cat will jump.” 14 
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